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The Gecil Memorial in Geneva 


On July 11th Mr. Hammarskjold unveiled a memorial inscription to 
Lord Cecil in the United Nations building in Geneva. Below are extracts 
from the speeches delivered on that occasion. 


LORD SALISBURY: In the few words that I 
am to address to you this morning I should 
like on behalf of the family to thank those 
through whose generosity: it has become 
possible to set up this memorial to my 
uncle, Lord Cecil, in the inner shrine of that 
institution, to the creation and the work of 
which he devoted so much of his life. I 
should like also to thank Mr. Ayres and 
those others through whose care and affec- 
tionate thought the memorial has taken, I 
know, its present beautiful and appropriate 
form. Finally, of course, I should like to 
express the warm gratitude of us all to Mr. 
Hammarskjold who, in the midst of his 
myriad and unremitting activities—and I 
suppose nc one carries a heavier burden in 
the world today—has spared the time to 
unveil it. Nothing, | am sure, would have 


pleased and touched my uncle more. And if 
anything more were needed to complete his 
pleasure it would, I am certain, have been 
the presence of his old friend, Philip Baker, 
to whom he owed so much. 

In what I say I want to speak rather of 
him as he appeared to his family—in other 
words, of the man rather than of his work. 
We, of course, loved him. He was a man— 
I am sure Philip will agree—who inspired 
great affection. He had in many ways, I 
suppose, what might have been regarded as 
a sad life. His wife, to whom he was deeply 
devoted, became almost completely deaf 
very soon after their marriage, and for 
many years he could communicate with her 
only by writing on a pad. Then, they had 
no children and they both adored children. 
Nor did he ever rise in his political life to 





those highest posts for which his abilities 
would, I think, have well equipped him. His 
sturdy independence and his unwillingness 
to compromise with his convictions stood 
in the way of that, and even over the causes 
which he championed he met with continued 
disappointment. And yet though he was 
indeed a humble man he never appeared, 
I think, a sad man. On the contrary, he was 
always remarkably serene and I believe that 
the secret of that serenity is to be found in 
the deep religious faith which inspired and 
informed his whole life, public and private. 
He never was what it is now fashionable to 
call a starry-eyed idealist. No one who had 
been brought up by my grandfather could 
have been that. He was, on the contrary, a 
stern realist, very conscious of the imperfec- 
tions of mankind, and he believed that the 
only way to save them from themselves was 
to make them understand once and for all 
that great truth that we are all members of 
one body, different perhaps in many ways 
from each other, like the members of the 
human body, but each playing an essential 
part in the health and the welfare of all; 
and that, therefore, any conflict between us, 
whether a conflict of individuals or nations, 
must mean disaster for the whole body. 
That was the faith in which he lived, that 
was the faith in which he died, and it is to 
that faith, I feel, that we who are gathered 
together this morning here in Geneva are, 
by our very presence, rededicating ourselves 
in the sure belief that sooner or later, in 
God’s good time, that faith will prevail. 


MR. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P.: Lord Cecil, 
beyond all question, was one of the 
founders of the League of Nations. It is 
my belief that he was the true creator of 
the League, and I think that was the judg- 
ment of the contemporaries who helped 
him and will be the judgment of historians 
to come. 

When the Commission of the Paris Con- 
ference had done its work and the Covenant 
was finished, Woodrow Wilson wrote to 
Cecil these generous words: “I feel, as I 
am sure all the other Members of the Com- 
mission feel, that the labouring oar fell to 
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you and that it is chiefly due to you that 
the Covenant has come out. of the confusion 
of debate in its integrity. May I not express 
my own personal admiration of the work 
you did, and my own sense of obligation?” 
And in Geneva, as a delegate to the 
Assembly and the Council, he did more 
than any man to make those institutions 
what they became. He never thought of the 
League as a fifth wheel to the diplomatic 
coach. To him it was something new, the 
application of democracy, of government by 
reason, of government by debate on the 
basis of constitutional law, to the great 
problems of international affairs. 


He felt that it must all be founded on 
constitutional law. “Be just and fear not”, 
he said in the first Assembly of the League. 
He said it to the Council who had failed to 
stop Poland when she invaded Russia and 
almost reached Kiev. The great Powers had 
given Poland their support. Cecil, speaking 
for South Africa, speaking for Smuts, said 
that the law of the Covenant should have 
been applied. 

He said—and you will see it on the plaque 
—‘“The nations must disarm or perish.” He 
thought disarmament was the real test of 
whether the League was to keep the peace 
or not. He always started from the pledge 
given to Germany at the Conference of 
Versailles in 1919 when the Allied and 
Associated Powers told the Germans that 
their disarmament was not only to make 
Germany incapable of renewing a policy of 
aggression but was also the first step to- 
wards a general reduction and limitation of 
armaments, 

You will see on the plaque other words 
which he spoke in the Assembly: “Here is 
a great work for peace in which all can 
participate.” He believed the League of 
Nations was a people’s movement. After he 
left government office he gave his efforts to 
forming public opinion in support of the 
League of Nations. In the formation of that 
public opinion lies his greatest and perhaps 
his most lasting success, I believe that in 
many nations there is still a vast multitude 
of people—many of whom do not even 
know his name—who still believe that the 
principles for which he stood were right. 











“HERE IS A GREAT WORK FOR PEACE IN WHICH ALL CAN PARTICIPATE 
“THE NATIONS MUST DISARM OR PERISH 
“BE JUST AND FEAR NOT 


ROBERT CECIL 1865-1958 








In the only available photograph, the beautiful lettering of the inscription designed and cut 
by Mr. Arthur Ayres, is not well reproduced. For this reason the words of the inscription 
are printed above. 


If the United Nations ultiraately triumphs 
—as we all believe it will—much will have 
been done by the great man whom we are 
met to honour today. 


MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD (Secretary- 
General of the United Nations): After the 
breakdown of traditional diplomacy mani- 
fested in the First World War Lord Cecil 
was one of those dreamers who saw an 
alternative in the discipline of international 
co-operation within an international organi- 
sation with the extra-governmental attributes 
of an international parliamentary democracy. 
He saw this alternative, he believed in it 
and he worked for it until the first break- 
down of all efforts along these lines too. 

At about the time when the League of 
Nations got its home in this building, ruth- 
less men, inspired by their doctrinaire con- 
cepts of man and his destiny, rejected this 
discipline and broke up the League, from 
within and from without. Again it seemed 
that the constructive forces of life—as 
always, facing the world nude and unpro- 
tected as man at his creation on the panel 
above us—had succumbed to the brutal 
strength and inertia of the lust for pe-ver. 

The Second World War came and at its 
end the same hope and the same ideas 
which had given rise to the League found 
expression in the Charter of the United 
Nations. As one of the great—no, one of 
the greatest—of the past, Lord Cecil, at the 
last meeting of the League in April 1946, 
blessing the efforts of the United Nations, 
a newly-born organisation, could rightly 
point out that the new orgenisation would 
not have been possible without “the great 
experiment” of the League of Nations. 


History never repeats itself, and history 
always repeats itself. Lord Cecil may not 
have recognised the problems which today 
face the Organisation living in the Palais 
des Nations, and yet certainly he would 
have found them familiar. With his idealism 
and his pragmatism he would not have lost 
faith in spite of accumulating difficulties; 
he would again have seen the Organisation 
as what it is, a second “great experiment”, 
which may seemingly fail but, if that ever 
happened, would carry forward the spirit 
which one day must stand victorious, and 
would do so broadening the field of experi- 
ence and chiselling out, to greater clarity 
and firmness, the very principles on which 
international co-operation has to be built 
if we are one day to arrive at a community 
of men, built on justice and living in peace. 

It is fitting that in this house and in this 
hall we honour the memory of Lord Cecil, 
honour him for his great personal contribu- 
tion to the life of the League of Nations, to 
the birth of the United Nations, and to the 
development of the spirit which both or- 
ganisations should embody. We are grateful 
to the Committee which has made this 
memorial possible and we wish to express 
our sincere thanks to its members present 
here, one of whom is also the head of the 
House of Cecil. 

May the words of Lord Cecil inscribed 
on the wall remind us of a great fighter for 
peace and inspire us to continue with un- 
daunted faith the work in which he played 
such a vital part. 

I now have the privilege of unveiling this 
memorial. 


(The Secretary-General then unveiled the 
memorial) 





Berlin 


EUAN G. JOHN 


Lecturer in International Politics in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth 


ETWEEN 1920 and 1939 Danzig was 

described as the barometer of German- 
Polish relations. With equal truth Berlin is 
the barometer of the relations between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union. The 
Berlin blockade, 1948-1949, marked a high- 
tension point in the Stalinist phase of the 
Cold War. Krushchev’s speech of November 
10th, 1958, and the Soviet note of June 3rd 
last form two movements of a crisis sym- 
phony. 


Berlin divided 

The arrangements dividing Germany into 
zones of occupation and providing for joint 
occupation and administration of the special 
area of Greater Berlin, concluded in the 
Protocol of September 12th, 1944, were 


intended to be provisional. According to 
the Potsdam Agreement of August 1945 
Germany was to be treated as an economic 


unit, and the Four Powers agreed to 
develop common German administrative 
institutions. By 1948, however, the Western 
zones on the one hand and the Eastern zone 
on the other were being integrated econ- 
omically into the Western and Soviet blocs 
respectively. The Soviet blockade of Berlin 
was an attempt to prevent the strengthening 
of Western Germany and to absorb Berlin 
into the Soviet zone. The agreement of May 
4th, 1949, in which the blockade and the 
Western counter-measures were lifted, did 
not solve the Berlin question. Indeed it 
marked a further stage in the division of the 
city as well as of Germany. The Soviet 
representative did not return to the Allied 
Control Council or the Berlin Kommanda- 
tura. During the blockade the German 
municipal administration of Berlin, in which 
both non-Communist and the Communist- 
dominated Socialist Unity Party had been 
represented, broke up under the pressure of 
the latter, supported by the Soviet authori- 
ties, and two separate city governments 
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emerged in West and East Berlin. The 
fdivision of the city was further intensified 
by the establishment of the Federal Repub- 
lic and the German Democratic Republic in 
September and October 1949 respectively. 
Article 23 of the Bonn Constitution de- 
clared West Berlin to be a Land of the 
Federal Republic with the right to send 
representatives to the Federal Parliament. 
This provision was suspended on the insist- 
ence of the Western Powers in virtue of 
their four-power responsibilities and the 
special status of Berlin. But over the years 
as the result of pressure by the Federal 
German Government and the West Berlin 
city government, West Berlin has become 
a de facto part of the Federal Republic, 
although West Berlin’s delegates in the 
Bonn Parliament have the formal status of 
observers. On the other side the constitution 
of the German. Democratic Republic de- 
clared the whole of Berlin to be the capital 
of that state. This unilateral statement has 
no legal validity in the eyes of the Western 
Powers. 


Two cities 

Even before August 13th the division of 
Berlin was almost complete. Two municipal 
governments, two economies, two currencies, 
two ideologies confronted one another with- 
in the confines of the city area. There were 
still some links remaining. The same under- 
ground and elevated railway systems served 
both sectors. Many East Berliners worked 
in West Berlin. It was possible for the East 
Germans to leave the Eastern Zone by 
crossing into West Berlin. The two political 
systems co-existed in a climate of chronic 
and uneasy tension. But it was clearly not 
the sort of co-existence which Mr. Krush- 
chev had in mind. The comparison was not 
favourable to the East German Communist 
regime. The continued exodus of East Ger- 
mans reached in the latter part of July and 





the first week of August the previous high 
level of the months prior to the East Ger- 
man rising of June 1953. This drain on the 
economic life-blood of East Germany and 
the damning verdict on the character of the 
German Democratic Republic implied by 
this “voting with the feet”, had become an 
increasing source of anxiety to the Com- 
munist regime and to the Soviet Union, 
since it might, if allowed to continue, 
threaten economic collapse. This would 
explain the urgency with which both 
Krushchev and Ulbricht viewed the situa- 
tion, and their insistence upon a peace treaty 
before the end of 1961. The action of the 
latter in closing the sector boundary through 
the erection of a concrete wall and barbed- 
wire barriers, reinforced by strong detach- 
ments of People’s Police, is at once the 
logical culmination of Communist policy 
since 1948 and at the same time a confession 
of weakness. It increases the danger of 
incidents, deepens the frustration of Ger- 
mans on both sides of the wall and creates 
for the Western Powers an even more 
difficult dilemma. 


The Soviet proposals 

The Soviet proposals of November 1958 
and June 1961 are substantially the same: 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with either 
the two German states or East Germany 
alone, which would end the occupied status 
of Berlin. If the Western Powers do not 
agree to the former then the Soviet Union 
and the other Communist states will sign a 
separate treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic which will end all Western rights 
in Berlin. After its conclusion the German 
Democratic Republic will assume responsi- 
bilities for and control over access to West 
Berlin, and the Western Powers will have to 
negotiate the terms of continued access with 
the government of that state. After claiming 
that East Germany would be entitled to 
take over West Berlin since the whoie of 
Berlin is its capital, the Soviet Union is 
prepared to make a generous concession. It 
is ready to permit West Berlin to become 
a demilitarised free city, whose internal 
government should be determined by the 
freely expressed will of its population. 
However, bases for hostile activity against 


the Soviet Union, the German Democratic 
Republic, or any other state would be pro- 
hibited. Symbolic contingents of Western 
troops might remain, and neutral forces 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
might be stationed in West Berlin. 


Doubtful legality 

The Western Powers regard the legal 
premises on which the Soviet demands are 
based as being of doubtful validity, and 
they have considerable justification for this 
view. No one can, of course, prevent the 
Soviet Union from concluding a separate 
treaty with East Germany. But such a treaty 
cannot extinguish the legal rights of non- 
signatory states, and in particular the 
Western rights in Berlin. According to the 
terms of the Four Power Protocol of Sep- 
tember 12th, 1944, the special area of 
Greater Berlin was set up under joint occu- 
pation and administration. This status can- 
not be legally altered without the consent 
of all parties, nor is it affected by the de 
facto division of the city. Likewise the right 
of access of the Western Powers to Berlin 
is derived from their title as allied executors 
of the unconditional surrender of Germany 
and from the same 1944 protocol. Control 
of traffic through the air corridors to West 
Berlin was vested in the Four Power Berlin 
Kommandatura. The non-participation of 
Soviet representatives in that body since 
1949 does not affect its jurisdiction, nor can 
the Soviet Union legally transfer that 
control to another party. 


The political problem 

However, the strength of the West’s legal 
position does no. make a solution of the 
political problem easier. The Western 
Powers clearly feel that they have an obli- 
gation to protect the freedom of the people 
of West Berlin and maintain their presence 
in the city. To abandon that position would 
not merely entail a loss of prestige but lead 
to a loss of confidence in their pledged 
word. It can be argued that the Soviet 
Union does not threaten either to force the 
Western Powers from West Berlin or to 
destroy the freedom of the West Berliners. 
This may be correct in the strict meaning 
of the Soviet note. However, if the Western 
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Powers were to accept the doctrine advanced 
by the Soviet, that a separate treaty would 
end all Western rights, that Berlin is an 
integral part of East Germany, what guaran- 
tee would they have that the concessions 
offered by the Soviet Union would not be 
cancelled on some future occasion? In the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference in Geneva, 
May to August 1959, which met in response 
to the first Soviet Berlin offensive, partial 
agreement was reached on an interim solu- 
tion, which would have provided for a ban 
on stationing nuciear weapons or missiles, 
a limitation of occupation troops in the city, 
and the maintenance of existing procedures 
for access. However, the conference failed, 
due to the Soviet refusal to accept the West’s 
insistence that their rights should remain 
unchanged at the end of the interim period, 
and the determination of the latter to 
remain in West Berlin until a satisfactory 
solution of the Berlin and German questions 
was achieved. 


Possibiities of a solution 


The West’s response to the situation so 
far has been to concentrate on convincing 


the Soviet Government of their determina- 
tion to resist any encroachment on their 
rights in Berlin and on the freedom of the 
West Berliners. Certainly these are points 
on which they can hardly compromise. In 
his television address on August 7th Mr. 
Krushchevy promised not to infringe the 
lawful interests of the Western Powers, and 
also added that there was no question of 
a blockade of Berlin. There might be the 
basis here for a limited compromise on the 
lines of a statute for Berlin, which could 
contain some of the measures discussed in 
the Geneva Conference of 1959: the main- 
tenance of the right of unrestricted access 
to Berlin, of Western presence in the city, 
and a guarantee of the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin. The United Nations 
should be associated with these arrange- 
ments in the form of an international force 
having perhaps supervisory functions. The 
proposal that United Nations Headquarters 
should be transferred to Berlin, though 
interesting, would raise additional problems. 
Furthermore it does not seem wise that the 
hypothetical question of the future location 
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of the United Nations should be dictated 
by the exigencies of one international prob- 
lem. One obstacle to the solution suggested 
is the West’s unwillingness to give de jure 
recognition to the East German regime, to 
which the Soviet Union has declared it would 
transfer its responsibilities and functions 
regarding the control of communications 
with West Berlin on the conclusion of a 
separate peace treaty. Such recognition on 
the part of the Western Powers would imply 
the final and formal acceptance of the 
division of Germany, and would cause dis- 
may in Western Germany. It might perhaps 
be possible for the West to deal de facto 
with East German personnel on the lines 
of communication to West Berlin, without 
prejudice to the existing legal responsibilities. 
In view of recent events, there is a more 
serious obstacle, the complete blocking of 
the free movement for the people of Berlin 
between the two sectors. Any solution which 
accepts or formally condones this action is 
likely to cause bitter feelings among the 
West Germans and a feeling of despondency 
among the West Berliners. Yet there seems 
no way by which the West could obtain a 
restoration of the position which existed 
before August 13th. 


Conditions of a permanent settlement 

A permanent solution of the Berlin 
question is only possible in the context of 
settlement of the German question, which 
is bound up with the problem of European 
security. On these issues the Western and 
Soviet positions are diametrically opposed. 
The former still insist on reunification 
through free elections and on the freedom 
of a reunified Germany to join either the 
Western or Eastern security systems. The 
Soviet view is that reunification is a matter 
for the two German states, which would 
give the unrepresentative Communist regime 
a veto on the form and character of a 
united Germany. Without a substantial 
change in these positions reunification is 
impossible. Yet the continued division of 
Germany makes the situation of Berlin 
inherently unstable. The best that can be 
hoped for is an interim arrangement until 


(continued on page 19) 





Through the Lens of Fleet Street 


DENNIS LAXTON 


For some impressions of this year’s General Council—UNA’s annual conference—we 

have gone outside our own ranks and asked an independent observer to comment on the 

proceedings. Mr. Dennis Laxton, a professional journalist, is a correspondent for the Press 
Association. 


M*: VLADIMIR VINOGRADOV, a Rus- 
sian delegate attending the meeting, 
told me: “First impressions are the ones 
you should always rely upon. In Russia, we 
believe first impressions tell the truth.” 


This meeting was for me the first insight 
of UNA in action, my first real contact with 
its members. And I came away feeling I had 
been introduced to a maiden aunt—the tall, 
bony flat-chested type who is regarded with 
awed wonder by the little ones and treated 
with respect, from a sense of duty, by the 
rest of the family. 

Aunty is prone to interfere in a good- 
natured way. But no one dare openly criti- 
cise her because, occasionally in her old- 
fashioned way, she comes out with some 
sound advice. But it is felt that Aunty is 
rather out of her depth most of the time. 
Her high-pitched voice is tolerated but when 
boredom demands, she is persuaded it is 
time she went home—“and thanks for 
calling”. 

That, I think, is why the Press Association 
— the London news agency — and the 
Guardian were the only press organisations 
represented. A glance at the agenda warned 
editors they could not expect much “hard 
news” from the meeting. 

Angola was history by July 15th. The 
only item of interest in the whole lengthy 
debate was the decision to kick Lord Home 
for his Lisbon speech. And that, mainly, 
because UNA was going to do it—it was a 
positive act which could be referred to in 
the future tense and was therefore “news”. 

The Congo was history and people were 
tired of reading about it. Not because of 
apathy but because everything that could be 
said about the Congo had been said, 


Berlin. Here was an item I regarded as 
the most important from a news point of 
view. The drums were rolling at the very 
beginning of the most vital world issue since 
Munich, Here was a subject people wanted 
to know more about. They were hungry for 
opinions, for guidance, for truth, for warn- 
ing or balm. 

But Berlin was dropped—pushed away to 
make room for comparatively trivial mat- 
ters. With it went a first-class opportunity 
for publicity. 

From that moment on, I had to fight 
hard to find something worth writing about. 
Speech after speech came like echoes from 
the past; a series of exhumations and re- 
burials; theories, clichés, platitudes; argu- 
ments that had been thrashed out in news- 
paper leaders, television discussions, political 
forums-and bar parlours months back. 

Then a delegate got up to protest about 
slavery and announced that “yesterday”— 
I nearly fell off my chair in the haste to get 
pen to paper—‘“yesterday” he had received 
a report on the number of child slaves in 
Ceylon, the subject of a recent survey. What 
he had to say was fresh meat. That report 
was the “peg” I needed to hang 2 story on 
—for the background to the slavery prob- 
lem naturally followed and made the body 
of the story, introduced by the eye-catching 
facts from Ceylon. 

I personally believe that UNA is a great 
potential force for good in the world but 
judging by that meeting, it is at present only 
a small voice in the wilderness. If it is to 
have useful impact on the Press, it must 
move faster, If it is to win a wider audience 
it must be more realistic. If it is to influence 
governments, it must be geared to throw in 
an opinion before the door is shut. 
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Some Policy Resolutions passed by General Council 
Congo 


Mr. Molodtsov brings greetings from the 
UNA of the Soviet Union. His interpreter is 
Mr. Lagutin. 


The following are summaries, highly con- 
densed, of the principal policy resolutions 
adopted by the General Council of the 
United Nations Association in July 1961. 
General Council is the name given to UNA 
in annual conference and its decisions con- 
stitute the policy of the Association. 


Angola (Urgency Resolution) 

Urges H.M. Government to support Gen- 
eral Assembly’s investigation of the Angola 
situation, and all efforts to restrict present 
conflict, to impress upon Portugal the 
strength of British feeling, and not to 
supply arms to Portugal during the emer- 
gency. 


Ku sit (Urgency Resolution) 

Urges H.M.G. to propose to the Security 
Council that the question of Kuwait’s status 
be referred to the International Court for 
an advisory opinion; that a U.N. Force 
protect Kuwait pending a solution; that 
meantime British forces be put at disposal 
of U.N. 
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Expresses approval and admiration of 
U.N. efforts in the Congo. Welcomes 
H.M.G.’s decision to withdraw passports of 
British subjects fighting for private armies 
there. Urges H.M.G. to support efforts to 
convene a representative parliament; to seek 
in U.N. a reassessment of the functions of 
the United Nations’ Operation in the Congo 
(UNOC) vis-d-vis such a Congolese govern- 
ment; and to support relief of distress. 


Secretary-General of United Nations 
Depiores attacks on S.G. Regrets lack of 
response to his proposals for a consultative 
committee to share responsibility for con- 
troversial decisions in regard to the Congo. 
Believes that it would be wise so to protect 
the S.G. in future crises, but rejects Soviet 
proposal for three equal S.G.s (“troika’). 


Disarmament 

Welcomes -disarmament conclusions of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. Urges 
H.M.G. with Commonwealth partners to 
press for the adoption of the policies con- 
tained in the Conference communiqué of 
March 17th and pledges UNA to win sup- 
port of public opinion for such action. 
Trusts H.M.G. will support Canada’s pro- 
posal for a committee of uncommitted 
states to make recommendations to Dis- 
armament Commission. 


Economic consequences of disarmament 
Urges H.M.G. to plan in co-operation 
with the U.N. measures to ensure that 
general world disarmament shall not cause 
unemployment at home or economic hard- 
ship to raw material exporting countries; 
and that resources released by disarmament 
shall be used to’ improve living standards, 
especially in the under-developed countries. 


Membership of Security Council 

Urges H.M.G. to promote discussions for 
enlarging the Security Council and making 
it more representative of the General 
Assembly. 





South Africa, Apartheid, and South West 
Africa 


Welcomes H.M.G.’s voting in U.N. and 
its recognition that apartheid goes beyond 
domestic jurisdiction under Article 2(7). 
Regrets that South Africa has not modified 
its apartheid policy. Calls on H.M.G. to 
support proposals in U.N. for economic 
sanctions. Urges H.M.G. to use every pos- 
sible means to persuade South Africa to 
administer South West Africa in accord- 
ance with General Assembly resolutions and 
International Court decisions,-and if South 
Africa refuses, to seek measures to deprive 
her of the mandate. 


Conference on outer space 

Urges pooling of scientific knowledge and 
H.M.G. to propose under U.N. an Inter- 
national Conference on Outer Space to 
consider a treaty regarding peaceful use of 
space, sovereignty in it, launching, and 
exchange of information. 


World development decade 

In order to double the annual growth of 
per head income in the underdeveloped 
countries, believes that economically ad- 
vanced countries should give 1 per cent of 
their national income for at least the next 


The Civic Reception 
given by the Mayor 
and Mayoress of 
Reading (Alderman & 
Wirs. J. 8 Woodrow) 
to General Council 
members. With the 
Mayor and Mayoress 
and the Deputy Mayor 
and Mayoress may be 
seen: Dame Kathleen 
Courtney, Sir Ronaid 
Adam, Sir John and 
Lady Wolfenden, 

Mr. Nigel Nicolson, 
Mr. E. M. Price 
Holmes, Mr. L. F. 
Behrens, Mr. J. C. P. 
Allsebrook, and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Judd. 


ten years, Requests H.M.G. for the purpose 
of increasing capital aid and investment to 
study such proposals as (a) authorising the 
International Monetary Fund to create 
limited credit in a new monetary unit 
acceptable for international payments as if 
it were gold, issued through the [Inter- 
national Development Association, (b) estab- 
lishing an International Investment and 
Guarantee Corporation together with an 
International Investment Code of Fair 
Practices. 


Technical co-operation and assistance 

Welcomes new U.K. Department of Tech- 
nical Co-operation but urges that it should 
deal with capital aid and investment as well 
as technical aid. Requests H.M.G. to in- 
crease Britain’s contribution to Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund with the aim that total con- 
tributions shall reach 150 million dollars set 
by the General Assembly. 


Malaria eradication 

Notwithstanding that the cost of malaria 
eradication is now being progressively 
transferred to the wHo regular budget, 
urges H.M.G. to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the Special Fund. 





Refugees 

Trusts that all out-of-camp refugees and 
those in unofficial camps will be dealt with 
as quickly as possible; that H.M.G. will 
continue to support assistance to Algerian 
refugees in Morocco and Tunisia, to Arab 
refugees from Israel, and to Chinese refu- 
gees in Hong Kong. Urges H.M.G. to pr?- 
pose at next General Assembly recognition 
of Tibetan refugees as *he concern of the 
international community. 


Slavery 

Asks that the General Assembly should 
review the carrying out of the Slavery Con- 
ventions of 1926 and 1956, and recommends 
that a committee of experts be set up to 
investigate infringements and advise the 
Economic and Social Council on how to 
end possession, purchase, aud sale of slaves. 


Voluntary constructive service 

Urges firms and trades unions to assist 
their younger employees to undertake volun- 
tary service abroad; the setting up of a 
Voluntary Constructive Service as a U.N. 
project, pending which it urges WFUNA and 
ISMUN to set up such a service; H.M.G. to 
support an International Voluntary Service 
Fund. 


Freedom from Hunger Campaign 

Reaffirms UNA’s support and recom- 
mends that all Branches and Regions should 
during the ensuing year concentrate on the 
educational aspects of the Campaign. Wel- 
comes interest of H.M.G. and requests it 
(a) to put forward an official programme to 
which the efforts of voluntary organisations 
would be supplementary, (b) to give in due 
course a further contribution to the Cam- 
paign Trust Fund. 


Young Blood 


PETER TAYLOR and WESLEY WEBB 


Chairman and Secretary of Scarborough UNA Youth Section 


dbp number of societies and out-of- 
school activities seems to be greatly 
increasing. They throng our school notice- 
boards and appear to make an insatiable 
demand on our time. But there is one 
association, lesser known and, we believe, 
more important than many, which, at least 
in Scarborough and approximately twenty 
other towns, maintains a lively existence. 
This is the Youth Section of the United 
Nations Association of Great Britain. The 
Scarborough Youth Section, of which we 
are Chairman and Secretary, is the largest 
one in the country. It was founded some 
seven years ago by Michael Pitts, who later 
became President of UNsA—the United 
Nations Student Association. From a small 
enthusiastic group we have slowly widened 
our membership and field of activity. 

Since the majority leave their home town 
for a job, or for university or training 
college, the membership is constantly chang- 
ing. This has its obvious drawbacks, but it 
results in a very vigorous society. 
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The serious side 

Because of the composition of our mem- 
bership, we run our year from September to 
July, to coincide with the school year. Our 
actual meetings finish in March or April, 
and we have fortnightly meetings through- 
out the winter and spring. Speakers are 
never hard to find. Officials from Head- 
quarters make tours and are always ready 
to speak, while speakers from nearby towns 
are often prepared to come without charg- 
ing their travelling expenses. We have been 
amazed, too, at the hidden talents of school- 
masters and school-mistresses who, dragged 
away from their particular subject, have 
given most entertaining talks. Speakers 
should always be chosen with care. A couple 
of dull meetings can cause a drop in 
attendance for the rest of the year. 

Most of our meetings are taken by outside 
speakers, though our own members do 
occasionally participate. Members of the 
committee have given talks based on a 
conference they have attended, and this 





year, for example, four members gave talks 
on the Specialised Agencies of U.N. The 
wide variety of our members means the 
committee has to provide a large selection 
of topics. Depending on the speaker, we 
sometimes suggest a topic to him, or allow 
him to choose his own. The programme is 
never compiled until we know the topics, so 
we can arrange to have contrasting talks. 
We have found a happy formula in having 
about 50 per cent of our meetings on U.N., 
international and related topics, while the 
rest are on more general subjects. This year 
we have had topics ranging from “Com- 
munism and Christianity” and “The role of 
the U.N. and UNA in World Affairs” to 
“The last time I saw Paris”. This flexibility 
is an essential part of our varied life. In 
any case, the chairman always allows time 
for discussion, when we try to tear the 
speaker limb from limb. They usually 
survive, often emerging with colours flying; 
a good speaker never fails to provoke a 
lively discussion. This post-mortem discus- 
sion is often very heated, but the boys and 
girls usually leave the meeting friends! The 
discussion takes on a lighter tone as the 
whole crowd mercilessly invades a local 
coffee bar for the rest of the evening. This 
is the meeting-ground for committee and 
members. We enrol them here, sell our 
periodicals, and hear their complaints and 
suggestions—besides drinking coffee, setting 
the world to right, or discussing the latest 
gossip. 


The social side 

It is a recommendation of UNA that 
social functions should play a large part in 
any Youth Section, and we, too, believe they 
should have a prominent place in the pro- 
gramme. However, it is a mistake, we think. 
to base the Section on social activities, with 
just a few meetings thrown in for variety. 
We keep a ratio of about two meetings to 
one social activity. For the past few years 
we have commenced our year with a wildly 
Bohemian barbecue on the beach here. 
(“Bring your own sausage and frying-pan— 
we provide the fire and sell rolls!”) 

In the summer months we have had a 
cycle rally in the form of a treasure hunt 
and a midnight hike (the latter with an 


excellent ccllection of ghost stories), and 
there are multitudes of obvious ideas. 

Our mainstay in the social activities is the 
dances which we hold. Judiciously spaced 
(we have about five a year) they are eagerly 
awaited. As in all our activities, we try to 
avoid getting in a groove with the dances 
and try to give each one a novelty “twist”. 
In past years (when the value of the pound 
was obviously greater) a “pop-bottle hop” 
was held—entrance 1s. 6d. plus a “pop” 
bottle. This year we have had Father 
Christmas and Cupid (by arrangement with 
Greek Gods Ltd. and Aerial Spirits Inc.— 
if we are to believe the M.C.), and a 
Hallowe'en Dance afforded three wonder- 
fully horrifying witches. The social side of 
our Youth Section is an integral part of the 
society, not a_ sideline. The people who 
support our dances are those who support 
our meetings. 


The Committee 

Barbecues, dances and meetings do not 
arrange themselves. Behind them is a lot 
of work. A thriving, vigorous society must 
have an equally active committee behind it. 
A good association cannot be based on a 
poor committee; nor should the society be 
run by one or two of the committee with 
little consultation with other members. Our 
committee meetings must be some of the 
most informal ever held. The minute book 
is one of the most amusing documents we’ve 
read. Like our ordinary members, the com- 
mittee members are constantly leaving, and 
it is rare to find a committee member 
serving for more than two years. The dis- 
advantage here is easy to see—to become 
accustomed to the working of the associa- 
tion and to bring in one’s own ideas takes 
time. However, this fact means that new 
ideas are constantly flowing in. It would be 
fatal to the society to have a committee 
all newcomers and hence we try to arrange 
a rota system whereby half the committee 
are on their second year and half on their 
first. 

The work of the committee is heavy— 
and often hectic, especially at the beginning 
of the year. There is the programme to 
arrange, to be printed—after an enormous 
amount of correspondence with the pro- 
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(top left) Mr. Judd, the Director- 
General, presenting his yo se 
Beside him is Miss 

Davies, his private prc 


(top centre) Sir John Wolfenden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Reading and President of 
UNA’s Southern Region, greets 
a branch representative at the 
Mayor’s Reception. 


(top right) Dame Kathleen Court- 
ney and Lord Gladwyn on the 
Counci! platform. 


(bottom left) Seated from left to 
right in the front row are repre- 
sentatives of UNAs abroad: 
Professor V. A. Vinogradav, Dr. 
o. Makeeva, Mr. Es. 

tin, Mr. S. V. 

from the U.S.S.R., pe Profes- 
sor J. Bognar from Hungary. 
Their “guide” is Miss Margaret 
Quass of CEWC. 


(bottom centre) Off duty at the 
Mayor’s delightful Reception. 


(bottom right) The Bookstall— 
shop, enquiry bureau, and ren- 
dezvous. 
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spective speakers. One spends hours per- 
suading members to part with the money 
for their subscription. Dances need careful 
planning—an informal atmosphere is not 
achieved by haphazard planning. 


80 what? 
We believe that the nature of the Asso- 


ciation justifies more than the twenty or so 
Youth Sections in existence. A large number 
of main Branches have expressed a desire 
for a Youth Section, some have tried to 
start one, and some are contemplating such 
a step; but, surely, in a case like this the 
push should come not from above but from 
youth itself. 


“We, the Peoples...” 


LEONARD F. BEHRENS, C.B.E. 
a Vice-President of tie World Federation of UNAs 


ne time to time at our meetings we 
are told that it is of little use to talk to 
our own people: we are all right; it is 
elways “those foreigners” who cause the 
trouble. The answer is easy and twofold: 
first, we are not “all right”. True, we are 
peace-loving, because we have few inter- 
national grievances; but “all right” consists 


A Togoland UNA meeting to commemorate 
United Nations Day, 1960 


noi in being peace-loving, but in being law- 
abiding. Are we law-abiding in our inter- 
national dealings? The Law is the Charter, 
and how can we, as a people, be law- 
abiding, when so few, so very few of us, 
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know what the law is or even realise that 
there is a law? How can we be law-abiding 
when millions of us, including Members of 
Parliament, do not know and do not care. 
The second answer is that “those foreigners” 
will learn more readily from their fellow- 
citizens, than from outsiders, and that in 
nearly sixty states and territories there are 
today United Nations Associations, striving 
with utterly inadequate means to do what 
we in our own UNA are striving to do, each 
with its own constitution, with its own out- 
look, with its own difficulties and problems, 
and with its own poverty. 


Queer and various 

Of these national United Nations Asso- 
ciations some fifty are banded together in 
the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. We are a queer collection, and 
valuable because we are queer; for queer- 
ness means individuality. Some of us, like 
our own Association, are made up in the 
main of individual members; others, like 
the French and the Japanese and the Soviet 
UNAs, are federations of organisations. In 
countries of vast extent, like the U.S.A., the 
main activities are to be found in local 
“chapters”. Some, like ours, concentrate on 
popular education and representations to 
their Governments; the Austrian UNA pro- 
duces brilliant literature; the Italians seem 
to aim at the leaders of thought. Some, like 
ours, are independent of Governments; some 
receive subsidies in one form or another, 
and are consequently less free than we are; 





even if they are not controlled, they seem 
to be less ready to criticise their masters 
than we are. But one thing we have in 
common, an interest in and a devotion to 
the United Nations, as a going concern and 
as a growing potentiality. We look at it 
from different angles and see it in different 
forms; but it is the same institution and a 
stereoscopic view is more lifelike than an 
ordinary photograph. 


The A.G.M. 

The Federation meets once a year in 
Plenary Assembly. What do we do? We 
discuss; we exchange views; we make 
friends. Probably the most important, and 
the least spectacular of our debates, are 
concerned with methods of work and edu- 
cation. The excitement arises mostly in our 
discussions of political and economic prob- 
lems. We even pass resolutions. Here an 
interesting query poses itself: is it more 
useful to pass a strong resolution by a 
majority, or to explore and extend areas of 
agreement? The former is easy; the latter 
requires much persistence and patience. But 
whichever view is sound, the important result 
of our deliberations is not the resolutions 
passed, so much as the discussions which 
precede them. This is the method by which 
we discover that the others have at any rate 
some reason in their arguments, and some- 
times that our own views are not as sound 


WFUNA Plenary 
Assembly, 1956, 
Geneva. Seated in the 
front row, from 

left to right, are: 
Mons. Paul Boncour 
(France), Mr. L. F. 
Behrens (United 
Kingdom), Lady 
La-iad Pibulsonggram 
(Thailand), Dr. 
Robert Smith 
(Assistant Secretary- 
General), and Mir. 
Viadimir Simic 
(Yugoslavia). 


as we thought them. But miracles do hap- 
pen: some two years ago we had Philip 
Noel-Baker with us and submitted our own 
disarmament programme to the Federation, 
and it was unanimously approved: Ameri- 
cans and Russians hand-in-hand! 

There is one pitfall, which even the most 
experienced among us have sometimes 
difficulty in avoiding. When you sit in a hall 
with the name of your country advertised 
on the table in front of you, and when you 
are referred to as “Monsieur le délégvé de 
la Grande Bretagne”, you are in danger of 
imagining that you represent your country. 
You do not; you represent a minority of 
your fellow-citizens, who are struggling hard 
to impress on the rest of them certain ideas, 
which you believe to be vital for the con- 
tinuance of civilisation. You are, of course, 
subject to attack on the grounds of the 
policy of your Government, with which 
you may or may not sympathise, and you 
have the intricate task of explaining, with- 
out necessarily defending, some course of 
action. This problem does not arise for 
delegates from the UNAs of the Soviet bloc, 
who always do support their Governments. 


Crusaders together 

But, apart from that, the chief value of 
our deliberations lies in the exchange of 
views and the encouragement you get from 
making friends with men and women who 
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are engaged in your own crusade. Members 
of UNAs in the smaller and less-developed 
countries are cheered by the comradeship 
of people from the older States, and these, 
in their turn, have much to learn (and very 
important knowledge it is) from the ambi- 
tions and difficulties of the peoples of the 
emerging countries. We realise that, though 
our own difficulties at times seem to over- 
whelm us, they are trifles compared with 
those of some of our colleagues. These are 
sometimes political in countries where 
opposition to the Government is not a right, 
but an offence; they are sometimes material, 
for some of our sister Associations are so 
poor that they cannot buy even a type- 
writer. 


Portrait gallery 

It is finance which is the principal 
handicap to the World Federation itself. 
Our main source of revenue is the contribu- 
tions of the national UNAs, not one of 
which has enough money to do its own 
work adequately. Every year our hearts go 
out in sympathy with and admiration for 
our heroic Treasurer, Kappeyne of the 
Netherlanis, who has mysteriously kept our 
ship afloat since its launching in 1946. He 
is one of the old stagers, like our own Judd 
and John Ennals, Kréher of France, 
Cochaux of Belgium, Ago of Italy, Eichel- 
berger of the U.S.A. On a more Olympian 
level, we have derived leadership and in- 
Spiration from some of the great world 
statesmen, of whom we think always with 
affection, admiration and gratitude of Jan 
Masaryk, who was our President for too 
short a time, and who confessed once to us 
that he doubted which of his duties was 
more important, to be Foreign Minister of 
his country or to be President of the World 
Federation of United Nations Associations. 
It is invidious to select names, and there are 
many, both illustrious and unknown, to 
whom the debt of the Federation is unpaid 
and unpayable. But no list is complete 
without the name of John Ennals’ successor 
as Secretary-General, Adrian Pelt, of the 
Netherlands. A man who was a journalist 
at the Peace Conference after the First 
World War, who served in the Secretariat 
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of the League, who attended the San Fran- 
cisco Conference as a delegate of his 
country, and who has served the United 
Nations, both during and after his retire- 
ment, in some of the most significant 
assignments, is an acquisition whicn we had 
hardly hoped for and which perhaps we did 
not deserve. 


The purpose 

Is it all worth-while? Proof of an affirma- 
tive answer is surely to be found in the 
energy and devotion which so many intelli- 
gent and patriotic people have given and 
are giving to our common task. In the world 
in which we live, geographical boundaries 
have less and less significance, and the 
clashes are more and more, not between 
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Dr. Adrian Pelt (Jef), Secretary-General of 
WFUNA, and Mr. Kari Hansen, Norwegian 
member of its Executive Committee. 


country and country, but between creed and 
creed, or, even more important, between 
faith aud lack of faith. We in the Federa- 
tion are “Uniting for Peace” in a sense 
truer than any resolution of the General 
Assembly, and the ideas that flow into and 
out of our meetings are more explosive 
than bombs, and will destroy not the homes 
of the people but the fastnesses of prejudice 
and of outworn beliefs, which have come to 
us from a world that no longer exists. 





The cover picture shows the construction of 
a drain being demonstrated at a training centre 
for work camp volunteers in India. 





Meeting the World’s Food Needs 


A. N. DUCKHAM, C.B.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Reading 


UR thinking on this subject is liable to 

be dominated by sympathy or fear. 
Both are bad masters. So I shall try the 
ecological approach. This regards; Man as 
as “another” species which is now the 
dominant animal species on earth and 
probably eats more than all other animals 
put together. 


Basic problems 

These are simply stated: (i) More than 
half the wofld’s population is underfed; 
(ii) world population is increasing very 
rapidly, in geometric progression; (iii) more 
food is, therefore, needed to feed more 
mouths with better diets. But food produc- 
tion probably grows only in arithmetic 
progression unless farming receives very 
high “inputs” of industrial products, e.g. 
fertilisers; (iv) the land resources available 
to increase farm outputs are very limited; 
(v) input resources (e.g. fertilisers) to raise 
yields are also limited and depend to a 
considerable extent on _ industrialisation, 
education, self-discipline and by other non- 
agriculiural factors—economic, social, poli- 
tical. 


Present dietary condition of man 

Though the scientific evidence is inade- 
quate, it is generally believed that over half 
the world’s population lives below or at the 
dietary minimum for health and effective 
work. Most of this malnutrition is found in 
undeveloped or overcrowded countries in 
the tropics or round the Mediterranean. It 
is most marked in growing children and in 
pregnant and nursing women, i.e. in groups 
with special nutritional demands. 

Is the amount of malnutrition rising or 
falling? It is hard to say. But it is clear that 
in advanced regions, like the U.S.A. and 
Western Europe, the index of per capita 
food supply has increased over pre-war by 
about ten points and seems set to continue 
rising. In undeveloped regions, however, the 


increase in food supply is not, or only just, 
keeping up with population increase. In 
some areas, e.g. Far East, per capita supply 
may be falling behind. In undeveloped 
regions as a whole population is rising by 
about 1.75 per cent per annum; production 
by about 1.5 or 1.6 per cent per annum. 
So there is only a very narrow (if any) 
safety margiri. 


Population growth 

Toynbee and others have pointed out 
that the three classic checks to population 
growth, namely pestilence, war, famine, are 
no longer fully operative. These checks are 
now largely controlled by governments and 
the “Establishment”, i.e. by public action 
by the few and nor by individuals or by 
families, i.e. not by private action by the 
many. 

War, though a big killer, is probably not 
so devastating as it was in the Middle Ages, 
though it may again become so. Famine is 
now largely controllable. Medicine (which 
is now largely based on science and indus- 
trial products and government services) is in 
all countries, reducing diseases due to patho- 
gens. In undeveloped countries, control of 
yellow fever, malaria, plague and yaws has 
very dramatically reduced death-rates. Thus, 
pre-World War II, the death-rate in Mauri- 
tius was between 25 and 30 per thousand; 
today it is 10. 

These falls in death-rates are not matched 
by falls in effective birth-rate. This is the 
basic cause of the world “population explo- 
sion”. The world population, which was 2.5 
thousand million in 1950, is forecast as 3.8 
thousand million in 1975 and 6.3 thousand 
million in A.D. 2000. 

Unlike death-rates, birth-rates, at present, 
can be reduced or stabilised only by private 
action taken by the many. As mankind is 
unlikely to reverse the trend for death-rates 
to fall, we must concentrate on reducing 
birth-rates and raising the food supply. 
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Modern methods of controlling birth- 
rates, i.e. by controlling conception, are only 
in widespread use in advanced countries. 
Nevertheless there is, in overcrowded coun- 
tries, increasing scientific research and in- 
terest in public action to control effective 
birth-rates by inducing private action, e.g. 
the possible use of orally administered drugs 
to control fertility conception; legalised 
abortion as in Japan, etc. But it seems clear 
that we cannot count on a fall in birth-rate 
to offset the fall in death-rates. 


Increased production of crop plants 

In undeveloped, overcrowded areas food 
policy must, therefore, concentrate on: (a) 
increased production of crop-plants, and 
(b) improved control of utilisation (which 
is discussed later). 

Although less than 10 per cent of the 
world’s surface is now cultivated, the possi- 
bilities of horizontal expansion by increasing 
the area cultivated are limited, particularly 
as most of the unoccupied tillable land is 
found in North and South America where 
the population pressure is, on the whole, 
low. 


Further, it would be very difficult, politi- 
cally and economically, to move millions of 
people from overcrowded areas to empty 
ones or to organise vastly greater food 
movements from surplus to deficit areas; 
only 74 per cent of the world’s food output 
now enters international trade. Hence, the 
increased food output from land by ortho- 
dox methods must largely come from inten- 
sification of land-use in those areas where 
the people are or will be, i.e. the tropics. 

For this intensification—and for any big 
extension of cultivable areas, e.g. into the 
Sahara—we shall need vast inputs of the 
products (including science and technology) 
which can only come effectively from indus- 
trial areas. 

What inputs are needed? First, water is 
a limiting factor in large parts of the world. 
The world’s irrigated area (11 per cent of 
total cultivated areas) could be doubled, 
particularly when we can economically use 
de-salted sea-water and brackish under- 
ground water. But irrigation needs a lot of 
capital and, if it is to be effective, creates 
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consequential needs for fertilisers and many 
technical services. 

Second, it is estimated that food output 
could be raised 50 per cent or more by 
greater fertiliser use and a further 20 per 
cent by the use of herbicides, pesticides, and 
other technical chemicals. 

Such added inputs of water, fertilisers and 
technical chemicals would need more farm 
mechanisation in order to apply the new 
inputs effectively; to get farm jobs done on 
time; and to release for human food acreage 
now feeding draught animals. 

All these “on-the-farm” facilities must be 
backed by such “off-the-farm” services as 
power and public utilities; ancillary agri- 
cultural industries; and Agricultural Advi- 
sory and Disease Control Services. These 
must be supported by more general educa- 
tion which is essential for industrialisation, 
economic development and agricultural im- 
provement; for the reduction of social 
inertia and social barriers; and for effective 
population policies. 

The problem is to draw off farm man- 
power, which is usually under-employed on 
the land, into industry and other ancillary 
services. The way to raise food output is 
normally to have fewer people working on 
farms and more and better educated people 
working for agriculture off farms. Unfortu- 
nately we want fewer people working as 
individuals or family units, i.e. in that form 
of “private action” which is farming, and 
more people working as an integral part of 
a “public action’, e.g. in a fertiliser factory, 
which makes better use of economic re- 
sources and of available trained manpower. 
Industrialisation, i.e. public action off the 
farm, is the key to increased inputs on to 
farms, and hence to rapid increases in food 
output. 

Even if there is no industrialisation on 
the spot, roads, communications, public 
utilities, storage plants, are needed locally. 
They are needed to market the agricultural 
exports which can buy industrial inputs for 
the farms and to get inputs and technical 
services to the land. 

All this, of course, demands capital which 
is very short in undeveloped, overcrowded 
countries. It is difficult to form enough 





capital from purely agricultural resources. 
Yet such areas must somehow acquire the 
initial (capital) stock of industrial plant and 
goods needed to get the industry and/or 
public services which are needed to raise 
food output. 


improved utilisation of crop-plant 
production 

Waste of human food could be cut down 
by the better control of pests and diseases 
of stored crops; by the control of the 
amount of human food fed to livestock 
(which are inefficient converters of some 
kinds of crop energy into human food); by 
the reduction of excessive livestock numbers 
which are kept in less-developed countries 
for social or religious reasons, e.g. in Africa, 
India and parts of the Middle East; and by 
the replacement of draught-animals on the 
farm by tractors and oil. Further consumer 
rationing and national food management 
can, aS our own war experience showed, 
secure both more equitable and efficient 
consumption of total supplies of human 
food. But this is administratively difficult, 
costly and almost impossible in areas where 
a high percentage of the population is en- 
gaged in subsistence farming. 


Finally, we come to biochemical engineer- 
ing. Many tens of millions of tons of crop- 
plant, in the form of cellulose and lignin 
(which is relatively indigestible by humans) 
are wasted each year. Their hydrolysis into 
soluble carbohydrates for use as human or 
livestock food is practicable. Other experi- 
mentally proven bio-engineering processes 
are controlled algae (e.g. chlorella) produc- 
tion for human or animal food, and mech- 
,anical extraction of cell plasma from grass, 
etc. These processes need high-level tech- 
nology and much capital, neither of which 
may be available in less-developed, over- 
crowded areas. Moreover, these foods are 
not yet very appetising; the author has tried 
some of therm! 


In the long run, however, industrial pro- 
cesses may prove very important. They are 
essentially public action by the few on 
behalf of the many and, potentially, should 
grow by geometric progression. 


Conclusion 

The current world balance between popu- 
lation and food supply is very precarious. 
Overcrowded, undeveloped, non - industrial 
countries have little or no safety margin. 

In the absence of effective methods of 
population increase control, then if fore- 
casts prove correct, the situation is likely 
to be serious in undeveloped countries well 
before the end of the next twenty years— 
unless the food supply can be dramatically 
improved, 

The key to a greater food supply is 
industrialisation and economic development. 
These are needed to achieve bigger inputs 
for vertical or horizontal expansion of land 
use or as base for biochemical engineering 
and, in the long run, are more important 
than agricultural research and advisory ser- 
vices. But industrialisation calls for educa- 
tion and capital. The latter demands fore- 
going present pleasure for future good. This 
in its turn raises political questions: Can 
capital formation, high-level technology, 
industrialisation, and the needed degree of 
commercial and personal self-discipline be 
achieved in undeveloped areas in a “free” 
democratic society? Or must there be a 
dictatorship and, if so, which colour will it 
be? How far, and how fast, should and can 
advanced Western nations help undeveloped 
areas to industrialise and develop their 
economies, even if the political system is 
not to Western liking? 

I don’t propose to try answers to these 
questions but will sum up by claiming that 
the world food problem is only indirectly 
an agricultural one and that the main needs 
are education, capital for industrialisation 
and economic development, and national 
and personal self-discipline. 





BERLIN—continued from page 6 

a favourable development in the general 
international situation makes possible a 
more permanent settlement of the whole 
German problem. The role of the United 
Nations might be to provide procedures and 
personnel to supervise any interim arrange- 
ment, but also to be the vehicle for the 
mobilisation of world opinion as a restraint 
on the conflicting powers. 
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international Service: a Gommentary 


HANS PETER MULLER 
General Secretary of UNA’s International Service Department 


RESIDENT KENNEDY’S Peace Corps 
has had a tremendous echo in world 
public opinion. Whatever the relative suc- 
cess or failure of this daring experiment, 
Kennedy may well enter history as the first 
Statesman to give support, publicly and 
wholeheartedly, to (a) voluntary service and 
its importance for world peace, and (b) the 
responsible part which young people should 
and can play in international affairs today. 
Four articles in the summer issue of 
United Nations News discussed several as- 
pects of international voluntary service. I 
will try to share with you some of my 
thoughts on reading these articles—thoughts 
based essentially on my own personal ex- 
perience in various parts of the world. 


The receiving end 

Recently a local UNA Secretary was or- 
ganising an international work camp in his 
own district. He found some members of 
his Branch very resistant to the idea. “Is it 
desirable to have young foreigners here 
doing work which we should be doing our- 
selves?” “Should we not keep visitors out 
of racial-tension areas and let them see 
something really worthwhile in this country 
instead?” 

The Russians went even further when 
offered foreign voluntary helpers to assist 
the young Komsomols to open up some of 
the new territories in the Urals. They said, 
“We do not really have any problems which 
could be helped by volunteers from abroad, 
but we like your idea of working together 
for international understanding and peace.” 
Accordingly they arranged an international 
work camp at one of the splendid collective 
farms (Kolkhozes) in the Ukraine; every- 
thing was laid on, including television. This 
is not the kind of thing most of us mean by 
international voluntary service. 

{t hurts people’s national pride to admit 
that foreign helpers could be useful. The 
poorer and the less developed a country is, 
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the more difficult will it be for its officials 
and for the politically conscious part of the 
population to accept this kind of help. 


The backward pioneer 

Another hindrance, as pointed out by 
Alec Dickson in his own graphic way, is 
the lack of a pioneering approach among 
the educated young people of the emerging 
countries themselves. Surely we do not wish 
to send volunteers to rough it in the back- 
woods merely so that a certain “young golden 
élite” can settle down even more comfort- 
ably in air-conditioned planning offices! 

Should we, then, conform to the wishes 
of new governments, which “insist on dip- 
lomas and degrees and react against the 
simple and practical”, and find it “irresis- 
tibly attractive to be courted by offers of 
international experts and U.N. Missions’? 
I cannot help agreeing with Mr. Dickson’s 
reply that “this academic pretentiousness 
may be a greater hindrance to progress than 
the lack of technicians and experienced 
staff”. I would add, however, that it can be 
directly traced to certain aspects of the 
educational system introduced from Europe, 
and that far-sighted key persons in almost 
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every one of these countries are doing all 
they can to overcome these prejudices and 
welcome young people from other countries 
to join in development work at grassroots 
level. 


Stumbling blocks 

A few years ago I took part in the pilot 
Arab work camp at the Unesco Fundamen- 
tal Education Centre at Syrs-el-Layyan in 
Egypt. We went to see the statue showing 
three huge, sinister, female figures repre- 
senting the classic stumbling-blocks to pro- 
gress—ignorance, poverty, and disease. One 
of the volunteers remarked that Unesco had 
perhaps got the names slightly wrong—they 
should have been selfishness, pride, and 
hypocrisy. 

If voluntary service is to be free from 
selfishness, pride, and hypocrisy, it must not 
be a one-sided dffair. It needs to be more 
than the handing down of wealth or know- 
ledge. People of all classes, races and creeds 
must have the opportunity to give service as 
well as to receive it. 

The best way for people to make a start 


is to help wherever there is a need in their 


own immediate neighbourhood. — Inter- 
national voluntary service needs to be on a 
basis of co-operation—of sharing with our 
neighbours, whether near or far. 


Motives 

If we start by considering the real needs 
of those whom volunteers are to serve, we 
are well on the way to assessing what we 
can and what we cannot give or do. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Very 
Reverend H. C. N. Williams that “the free 
movement of ideas and especially of young 
minds is the only real hepe for the future” 
and that all our governments should spend 
far more on “enabling the young of our 
nations to visit one another”. I feel, how- 
ever, that beyond “Christians everywhere, 
discovering the heart of the Christian phil- 
osophy” together, there must be a greater 
movement of ideas between Christians and 
Moslems, Hindus and Buddhists, if Christi- 
anity is to be dissociated from colonialism, 
and all other -isms. 

One of my most rewarding experiences as 
a Christian was working on an irrigation 


Housebuilding after the floods at Nieuwerkerk 
in Holland. 


canal in Thailand with a group of young 
Buddhists and learning about their phil- 
osophy and religious experience. From them 
and from another group, the Ramakrishna 
mission in India, which has helped innum- 
erable victims of famine and disaster, I 
learnt that voluntary service is by no means 
exclusively a Christian concept. When send- 
ing European volunteers to other continents 
[ hope we shall avail ourselves of any op- 
portunities to work with such groups. 


Escapism? 

The question of motives is also discussed 
by Frank Judd. “Is the work camper unwit- 
tingly a hypocrite and an escapist?” He 
points out that the voluntary service organ- 
isations must meet this challenge by giving 
the volunteer a profound educative experi- 
ence, The great advantage of voluntary 
practical work is the vivid realisation of the 
fact of misery. But we must aim to lead the 
volunteer to adopt service as motivating 


- force for life. 


I feel that most of us fully share Frank 
Judd’s approach, at least in theory. I would, 
however, have liked him to elaborate on 
how to overcome the restricted character 
of our organisations, how to get beyond 
“the demonstration about right and wrong”. 
Maybe part of our difficulty is that although 
our aims are to work for international 
understanding our loyalities are more or 
less limited to our own particular project, 
our own denomination or group. We still 
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need to learn how to share our speciality— 
whether it is work camps, professional 
voluntary service, or campaigns for nuclear 
disarmament or better race relations—with 
people outside our immediate circle. If 
service is to become the motivating force 
in the lives of young people they need to 
test their methods and actions continually 
against the background of real life. By en- 
couraging volunteers to do this, by evaluat- 
ing our projects with them periodically, by 
working closely with other orgariisations, 
we may be able to keep voluntary service 
wide open to “the free movement of ideas” 


Organisation 


Whatever forms international voluntary 
service eventually takes—peaceful competi- 
tion between national peace corps working 
side by side, or an expanded U.N. Junior 
Expert Scheme (on the terms of which the 
sending governments assume the expenses 
of their nationals who assist U.N. experts 
overseas), or non-governmental organisa- 
tions co-operating through Unesco, or a 
new U.N. Specialised Agency called Inter- 
national Service Fund, or, as Mr. Inebnit so 
forcefully proposes in his article, a new 
U.N. Agency or Service of the Economic 
and Social Council called “U.N. Voluntary 
Service”, or, as is most likely to happen, all 
of these—the vital thing is to keep the 
essential character of the work from getting 
lost in the bureaucracy of governmental or 
inter-governmental machinery. 

I hope individual governments and the 
United Nations will assist this work. I hope 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council will 
set up an International Service Fund to 
assist non-governmental organisations in 
carrying it through. 


People-to-people 

International voluntary service is the ex- 
pression of individuals, of responsible citi- 
zens—an expression that they care. It is well 
on the way to becoming a movement of. the 
peoples of the world, and it will carry 
weight in so far as it has their material and 
moral support. I would stress the words of 
Dr. Shrimali, Indian Minister of Education, 
when he addressed the 8th Conference of 
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Work Camp Organisers in 1958: “At this 
time when material values have become so 
dominant in our lives it is essential to re- 
assert the spirit of voluntary service. There 
is a danger against which society must take 
adequate safeguards: when the State begins 
to organise social welfare through profes- 
sional and semi-professional workers there 
is sometimes a danger that the spirit of 
voluntary service may die out. No demo- 
cratic State can ignore the spirit of volun- 
tary work which is the basis of democratic 
living.” 


New homes for German refugees. Americans, 
Frenchmen, Germans and Indians worked on 
this project. 


We should heed this warning from a wise 
statesman on whom the task has fallen of 
educating 400 million people. We should ask 
governments to assist by providing projects 
and funds, but in my opinion we should 
insist that the peoples of the world decide 
on policy and that the voluntary, non- 
governmental organisations run the work 
and approach the widest possible public 
with adoption schemes and people-to-people 
help. This should be carried out in close 
co-operation with the United Nations and 
its Specialised Agencies; more and more 
U.N. field projects would then have volun- 
teer helpers attached, bringing to the U.N. 
in its task of building a world community 
the most valuable contribution of all, the 
voluntary service and partnership of the 
peoples of the world. 





GEWC’s Christmas Holiday Lectures 


TERENCE LAWSON 
Secretary of the Council for Education in World Citizenship 


degen corridors of the Central Hall, West- 
minster, which for four days have 
resounded with the voices of some three 
thousand young people, are strangely silent. 
The last footsteps recede down the wide 
stone stairs and a door bangs with a note of 
finality. 

Inside the Great Hall the flags of the 
Member States of the United Nations are 
taken from their positions around the bal- 
cony. The lights flicker and the shadows 
take over. Another in the series of world- 
famous Christmas Holiday Lectures arranged 
by CEwc is ended. 

One stands looking out over the hall 
which has seen the alert, amused, absorbed, 
respectful, quizzical faces of the cream of 
Britain’s Sixth Forms during the last four 
days. One hears again fugitive scraps of 
laughter, or the words of an urgent, chal- 
lenging question; and, as one turns to leave 


the building, there is one thought uppermost 
~—“what shall be the theme for next year?” 


Yweive months hard 

In a few days time the Management 
Committee of the cEwc will, at its January 
meeting, consider this point and will reach 
a decision in principle. At its February 
meeting it will discuss in detail a draft pro- 
gramme; and by the end of the meeting will 
have decided upon the main themes of the 
individual lectures, their titles, and will have 
made suggestions for the first lecturers to be 
invited. 

In early March the first letters of invita- 
tion go out from 25 Charles Street, and the 
replies received—it may be—with delight, 
frustration, disappointment. The most 
eminent lecturers, those who can speak with 
authority and who know how to speak to 
this most difficult and exacting of audiences, 
are also very busy people, and cannot al- 
ways fit yet another engagement into an 
over-loaded programme—eager as they are 
to do so. But a complete list of lecturers by 


the end of July is the target. 

It is in March, also, that a letter describ- 
ing the theme and its development goes to 
an artist in the north of Scotland who, each 
year produces the design which ornaments 
the preliminary leaflet and the final pro- 
gramme. 

In May the first steps are taken to reserve 
accommodation for the many hundreds of 
pupils who will expect this service from 
cewc: and it is in May, also, that we begin 
to recruit the eighty-odd discussion group 
leaders who will guide the exchanges of 
opinion which will occur each afternoon: 
and who in some miraculous way, will be 
agents in the task of producing four final 
agreed reports from the arguments of nearly 
three thousand people. 

In late June and early July every school 
which is affiliated to cewc receives the 
printed preliminary leaflet giving details of 
the Lectures, and the announcement that 
the application forms are ready. In late 
August similar leaflets, accompanied by 
letters, go to every maintained and indepen- 
dent grammar school in the United King- 
dom, and to every local education auth- 
ority; and by the middle of August the final 
programme, with its discussion notes, ques- 
tions for discussion, and containing a list of 
recommended reading, is with the printer. 


The autumn flood 

During the first week of the autumn term 
every member school of CEWC receives a 
copy of the final programme. The returned 
applications, which were a trickle in July 
become in late September a running stream, 
and by early October a torrent. To the task 
of issuing receipts, sending out admission 
tickets, programmes, tickets for concert and 
dance, vouchers for reduced fare facilities, 
etc,, etc., is to be added the intricate and 
detailed job of allocating accommodation in 
hostels and hotels and in special cases, in 
private homes. Discussion groups are formed 
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with careful reference to the proper distri- 
bution of schools, proportions as between 
girls and boys, special interests in areas of 
discussion, and the like. 

It would be laborious enough, intricate 
enough, if human beings never changed 
their minds, or were never ill, or were 
always utterly reliable on every occasion. 
We do not—perhaps fortunately—tive in 
such an ordered and tranquil world. Cer- 
tainly there are times in the office of CEwc, 
as the tension mounts in October and Nov- 
ember, when even our patience and under- 
standing are strained, and our view of pupils 
and their teachers becomes—however un- 
fairly—a trifle jaundiced! 

September sees, also, the commencement 
of work upon something which has become 
a very important section of the Christmas 
Lectures—the concert of international music 
and dancing. It is also the month in which 
we begin to consider the films which should 
be shown during the lunch-breaks, and the 
form which should be taken by the lecture- 
recitals which present a cultural aspect of 
the theme or subject with which we are to 
be concerned. 


For the last two years, cEwc has entered 
upon the second week of November with 
very mixed feelings. Applications continue 
to pour in but now have to be set aside for 
regretful letters of refusal to be prepared 
to accompany them back to their optimistic 
senders. Elaborate calculations are made. 
Can we reasonably assume that one hundred 
of the already accepted will fall ill, or for 
any other reason be unable to attend? And 
may we, therefore, reasonably accept one 
hundred more young people than the swol- 
len lecture hall can accommodate? Novem- 
ber, too, is the month in which star lecturers 
who accepted in the lovely days of spring 
find that the demands of government, diplo- 
macy, the world’s news, or education will 
mow send them to distant parts of the world 
in the early days of January. cewc hates 
November! 


A thousand and one details 
The year draws to a close. December 
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finds the cewc office occupied with a rush 
of final details. Have we adequate stocks of 
bus and underground maps for the hundreds 
of young people making their first visit to 
the capital? Is the bookstall sufficient? Can 
we include the latest book of Publisher X? 

Lecturers, and their chairmen, receive a 
final and detailed briefing. A district-by- 
district analysis of those attending is pre- 
pared so that not only the national Press 
may be informed but the provincial Press 
also may be attracted through a more local 
interc* The Chief Steward plans the pre- 
luminat y disposition of his eighty assistants. 

Catering in order? Medical attendants 
assured? Microphones and electrical equip- 
ment? Have the police been briefed to 
control road crossings at lunch-times and at 
the end of the afternoon sessions? The tele- 
phone never stops. “Yes—His. Excellency 
will be speaking.” “No—we regret that even 
CEWC cannot undertake to meet trains from 
the far north.” “I am sorry, there are no 
more places available’—not even for the 
son of a Cabinet Minister! 

We eat our Christmas dinner with a 
divided attention. The shadow of a coming © 
event dims the glitter of the lights on the 
tree. We must have forgotten something! It 
cannot possibly be all so straightforward 
this year! 

The authorities of the Central Hall ask 
for permission to open the doors. The 
familiar stream of young people spreads 
into and over the Hall. The five-minute bell 
sounds, so that the stewards may herd in 
the stragglers; the two-minute bell for the 
closing of the doors; the President leads the 
platform party to its places; the Nth Christ- 
mas Holiday Lectures have begun. 


* * Me * * 


Four days later one stands looking out 
over the hall which has seen the alert, 
amused, absorbed, respectful, quizzical faces 
of the cream of Britain's Sixth Forms. One 
hears again~-fugitive scraps of laughter, or 
the words of an urgent, challenging ques- 
tion; and, as one turns to leave the building, 
there is one thought uppermost—‘What 
shall be the theme for next year?” 











A Matter of 
Life and Death 


In Bolivia 90 per cent of the children die 
in the first year of life. Ignorance is the 
main cause of sickness and poverty. A 
UNA International Service team is assist- 
ing the students of Bolivia and UNESCO 
to carry through a national “each one 
teach one” campaign. 


You can help by providing educational 
materials and the expenses of the UNA 
team. £3 will take care of the cost of 
the UNA team for one day. £10 will 
pay for literacy materials for an adult 
education class. 


Other UNA Projects 


Greece: building houses for and with 
refugee families from Albania. South 
Africa: slum clearance, repair of schools, 
old people’s homes, and nursery centres 
in shanty town areas of Sophiatown, 
Pietermaritzburg, and Durban. 


Your gift, large or small, earmarked 
Bolivia, Greece, or South Africa should 
be sent to: 


United Nations Association, 
25 Charles Street, London, W.1. 


Because it is essential for UNA’s general 
work to proceed and expand, the Trea- 
surer asks that the above should not 
conflict with the Association's National 
Appeal for funds. 


CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PEACE EDUCATION FILMS 


Advice on suitability of films from all 
sources freely given. 


Daylight Cinema Van for hire. 


Sales Agents for all Audio-Visual 
Equipment. 


154 Corbyn St., London N.4. ARC 7200 
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SOVIET WEEKLY 


(illustrated) 


Obtainable through your 
local newsagent or by sub- 
scription, post free, from 
Soviet Weekly, Dept. N, 
3 Rosary Gardens, London, 
S.W.7. 


3 months 3s. 3d. 
6 months 6s. 6d. 
12 months 13s. 
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a new 4-page 
leaflet 
giving UNA’s views 
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KATANGA 


In summary UNA holds: 


(1) That the objective of U.N. action in Katanga 
was justified by the instructions given to the 
Secretary-General by the Security Council. 


(2) That in planning, execution, and public rela- 
tions, certain aspects of the operation may appear 
open to criticism, but there is not yet sufficient 
evidence on which to base a final judgment. 


(3) That, in similar circumstances, future Secre- 
taries-General should be able to share their heavy 
responsibilities with a committee of member states 
appointed by the General Assembly. 





AND A GIFT 


In boxes of ten (two each of the 
five designs or ten of the single 
one) with envelopes 7s. 6d. 


=~") 


F to help the world’s sick 


children. 


These are cards from two series called 
“A Child’s World” and “Aretie Life”, 
each with five different designs. Addi- 
tionally there are three single designs: 
“The Star’, “‘The Journey”’ and 
“H.= mn”, 


Profits from the sale of these cards 


go to UNICE 
and hungry 





Order now from UNA, 25 CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W.1 (or from one of UNA’s 
Regional Olticers) 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


Last year over four tons of new gifts and £800 for fuel and comforts went to 
refugee camps where UNA volunteers had worked. In addition £200 was sent 
to refugees in Hong Kong, Algeria and Morocco. 

This year the need is again as great, particularly for the old people and 
children. Many of the families settling into new houses have nothing to spare 
for extras. Others still without homes of their own, unless we can do something 
to help, will spend a dismal Christmas. So please 


SEND A PRESENT TO A REFUGEE 


Money is best of all as it buys fuel and presents on the spot and obviates 
transport costs. 


Food in tins: meat, fish, fruit, biscuits, Woollen garments for old and young 
tea, coffee, sweets, and chocolate, but no of both sexes. 
vegetables or soups. 


Toys, new and not bulky: pen-knives, 
Soap in toilet tablets. crayons, paints, sewing kits. 
but no second-hand clothes, no footwear, no books, and no jigsaws. 
We regret, too, that no parcels can be delivered to particular families. 
GIFTS, PLEASE, BY NOVEMBER 10th TO 
UNA (REFUGEE PRESENTS), Basement Flat, 3 Moorhouse Road, London, W.2 
In Yorkshire to UNA, 9 Mount Preston, Leeds 2 
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